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Topies of the Day. 

Tue charges which are brought against the Freedmen’s Bureau by 
the President’s inv&tigating agents, Generals Steedman and Fullerton, 
found their way into print, in advance of official publication, in the let- 
ters of a New York Herald correspondent. The gist of them is that 
certain Bureau officers in North Carolina have not only used freedmen 
with cruelty, and imposed on them exorbitant fines for trifling offences, 
but have also been speculating in cotton raising, turpentine gathering, 
and in lumber, and have taken undue advantage of their official posi- 
tion in hiring laborers. To these letters General Howard replies, put- 
ting ina general but emphatic denial of the charges of cruelty, and 
declaring that his officers have done well, indeed have obeyed orders, 
in giving practical proof to the doubting and faithless that plantations 
can be cultivated by free labor—a truth not long since generally 
scouted in the Southern States. Misrepresentation of the Bureau, he 
says, is to beexpected. General Howard, it may be added, is quite well 
acquainted with the opinions of General Fullerton, who was once em- 
ployed by him as a subordinate. It can hardly be true that Southern 
men dislike the Bureau mainly because its officers hire plantations and 
work them. The favorite Southern scheme of a Bureau last summer 
was, that the Bureau officers in each district should be Southern gentle- 
men engaged in planting, with practical knowledge of the negro, not 
with merely visionary theories. 


——_—_—_——_0<}>-e —— 


Ws are every day supplied with fresh materials for judging of the 
state of things likely to prevail at the South after the troops are with- 
drawn. Within a week Mr. Bardwell, the agent for the American Mis- 
sionary Association in Mississippi, was enticed into a law office in 
Grenada in that State, and savagely beaten. On going before the mayor 
to complain, he found his principal assailant had already been there, 
and had complained against himself, and been fined ten dollars and 
discharged. Lieutenant Blanding, the agent of the Bureau, assisted 
Mr. Bardwell with his advice, and was soon after murdered in the 
street. The value of laws which are administered by such worthies as 
the mayor of Grenada is apparent to everybody. We agree with 
Northern conservatives ‘in thinking that these tigers will eventually 
lose their tigerishness, and become sober Christian men, decent citizens 
of a civilized country; but we object in the strongest manner to having 
any class of persons, either white or black, exposed to their claws and 
their gambols during the transition process, It makes little difference 
to men like Mr. Bardwell personally whether the ruffians of Grenada 
wil] be better or worse ten years hence than they are now. What he 
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wants, and what all persons who go to the South on their lawful ocea 
sions are entitled to, is protection for life, limb, property, and liberty 
now, and as long as the State laws withhold it we maintain that 
it is for the purpose of affording this protection that the Union exists, 
It was to secure this that the colonies revolted and the rebellion was 
put down, and not to provide a post-office merely and a debating hall 
in Washington, 
— - me — 

Mr. Henry A. Smytue has at last, after much trouble and some 
tribulation, been contirmed in that, by politicians, most desired of all 
government posts, the New York Collectorship. The accounts of his 
political opinions vary—the point in doubt being the extent to which he 
approves of the “ President's policy ;” but on the most important point 
of all there is general agreement. He is beyond question an honest 
man, and has had no training in the working of party machinery, and will 
therefore, if let alone, make the New York Custom House a credit to 
the country, which it can hardly be said to be at present. 


“>. 


“HEAD CENTRE” STEPHENS has arrived in New York in search of 
that army of 200,000 men which he informed his friends in Paris he 
was about to lead back to Ireland. He has deposed Colonel O'Mahony 
from the post of honor and profit which he held in Union Square, and 
the great question of what became of the money which this last-named 
chief received is now undergoing examination. Eleven thousand dol- 
lars are said to be all that remains in the treasury ; the remainder having 
been expended mostly in * service,’ the nature of which, of 
course, it would be improper to divulge. The most singular incident 
attending Stephens’s advent is the tranquillity which reigns amongst the 
New ork Aldermen and Common Councilmen. 


secret 


°°. 

On the 16th of April, President Johnson had a long talk with a cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes, and made a full exposition of his 
A part of what he said the correspondent felt at 
“These men,” was the term by which “he always 


present opinions. 
liberty to repeat. 
designated the radical party * during the interview. 
hardly be blamed for pursuing their object—the exclusion of the South 
—with so much eagerness; they knew that when the South came back 
Their talk of philanthropy was a pretence ; they 
These men had been 


These men could 


their day was done. 
wished to work on the feelings of the North. 
busy for months incrusting the public mind with falsehood, but the 
truth would prevail, and the President instanced the case of Peoria and 
other places where meetings had been held to endorse his policy. 
These men knew nothing practically of the condition of the South. 
The very man who drew up the civil rights bill had remained in the 
Senate, while he had gone to Tennessee and seen everything. They 
passed the bill, however, and soon the sight would be seen of a judge 
under arrest for obeying the law of his State. The course of these 
men in reference to the negro could only lead to a war of races, and 
then, of course, the black race would perish. 
States, but the men who voted for them individually a// yoted for him. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau had established another form of slavery, only 
it was abolitionists who managed it, and got the benetit of it. A 
Southern man could not get negroes taken down South for him, but a 
These men wanted power, while he 


Congress represented the 


Northern man in the South could, 
had gone the round of all the offices, and had npthing more to wish 
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Tne great feature of this week has been the passage by the Hous: 





est 1 »p end of! of the constitutional amendment embodying the first portion of th 
Mr. J t e! in fact ¢} congressional plan of reconstruction. The heavy majority by which 
] l ! anc 1m} this measure was carried through—receiving 18 more votes than the 

pocrit equisite two-thirds—evinces the fact that the Union party has been 

°>: toned up rather than down by the steady opposition of the Presiden 
Ir. H. RAYMOND, legislative agent of a body of citizens,}| The amendment even secured two votes which were cast against the 

, ed in rp letter by one of the latt Mr. Sinclair | civil rights bill, while if lost no yote which that measure received. 

Tous in which ar ent his Congre nal services is taken By an unexpected pressure of the previous question—in which fit 
lowing h to have been guilty of thirty-five sins of omission, to-| teen of the leading Democrats joined forces with Thaddeus Steven 
gether with others of « m ! Ir. Tousey conclude n inti-|/and the radical Republicans to force the undivided issue upon thé 


mation th 





ut Mr. Raymond's further employment in his present duties | House—a large minority of the Union members were prevented fron 








will not be required by those who elected him | voting against the third section, or the clause distranchising all the lat: 
>. } rebels until 1870. Much dissatisfaction is the result, and the question 
‘an ’ ‘ . _ — } of rejecting this portion of the amenctment is to be tried in the Senat: 
ue Massachusetts Senate has just defeated a bill which had passed | _ ie I : : 
— 2 ‘ . r ;rrom tity to sixty Republicans are known to he opposed to 1 
the lower Ilouse, providing that the bounty of every State olunter 1 7. Oo i . ‘ 
; : , - , though from different and sometimes opposite reasons. 
should be made « l e ] t ty paid No doubt mat : ; oe Jes : ' PI hegre : ; 
. , : ee The Senate is still far behind the House in the active business of 
men voted r t! ] ( ihe thot it the tim ¢ the soraier 4 ? . 7 3 
: : th Ession, More than a week has been consumed in mere electione: 
equital! q) } li ed for i to put too], 
Nig , : ing speeches, but this, it is hoped, has at length come to an end, by th 
fine a point 1 it I i tthat ti Lie isu ¢ s ( . ? " . ‘i z _ 
See “s ; final vote yesterday, leaving the President’s power of removal where 
the political en f ! members who | not support the measure as ‘ . : : . 
: ‘ ‘ was. There is some prospect that an independent measure, curbi 
It is not in Massach ne that thei re men who seem to forget} . oe ae ‘ ; ‘ 
te ; ain ; : the use of this proscriptive power independently of the Senate, 1 
that our soldiers were Amet n citizens before the war, and now, since a pn ts , wine . : 
é ee : iad ‘ iss disconnected from the appropriation bill 
the war, are Ameri tizen rain. They do not go by regiments t | citi 
the support of any p: nd when they do it will be for some better | DIARY 
reason than merely becat he ire regiments ; it will be, we believe, } Vay 9.—In the Senate, a House resolution appointing a commission to select a+ 
1 ie . To , 17 | for the New York post-office, was passed. Also, a bill to incorporate the Nat 
) Whe ¢ » v < } ) i tse] ‘ ne} as rensonahble anc 1 - . rm a P > P 
becau ihe poli mn ii to them as 1 wy and ju rheological Institute. The | to prevent the introduction of chglera into the por 
ose j the United States was discussed by Messrs. Chandler, Ramune, and Sumner in it 
| favor, and Mr. Morrill against it. Therest of the day was consumed in political sp 
Tu lish re i } La second readi ve intimated, | maki 
md not p ad the Ilous w telegraph reported, by five majority, In the House, the constitutional amendment of the committee of fifteen wa 
‘ . na , ’ ey . fended by Messrs. McKee, Spalding, Eiiot, Miller, and Boutwell, and oppos 
which is equivalent to defeat I t Russell, it is believed, will resign 2 : i 
Mes Shanklin and Eldridge. Mr. Raymond spoke in favor of the anx I 
rh ion \ the Tori ill be able to forn hinet. | cepting the disfranchisement clause. The tax bill was debated and L. 
They a lreacly t ine to {11 { | present maiuinistet nt Vay 10.—In the Senate, House bi o authori the coin of five « t piece 
( ilitio iwainst th reat enemy I | folin Brigh Lord G n tl ’ of fractional ent ! belo ! value of ten cents, was pa 
1 , 1 Also, House bil ip nga duty of 2) per cent. o ve animals imported from f 
i " \ 1 OV I tt / wo } 
: ¥ countries I vill to preven rodu 1 of cholera was oppo Lbv M ms. deri 
in Lord inley w d, should this arrangement eeessittl, be | and Harris, and defended by Mr. Edmunds. Messrs. Nye and D ttle made p 
hh der in House of ¢ nons the Isa 1 of Di li) sy 
t Hon the co tutional amendment 3 opposed by Messrs. Rand 
ois to th | ’ M 1 -3 ent » the « lit o 7 | me eee i fiona amendm it wa p fes : Rand 
. : Pennsylvania, Strouse, and Rogers, aud defended by Messrs. Banks, Eckley, Long) 
having killed the 1 m Il by his sp hes, which roused the p ! Farnsworth, Dawes, Bingham, and Stevens. It was then passed—yeas 
ions of h wudien¢ into fatal activity. Ife characterized democracy vs, 37 \djourned to Monday, May 14. 
iS A SVS n under which the poor govern the rich, and, if th Vv pleas a Voy 11.--In the Senate, the bill to prevent introduction of cholera was oppose 
, ‘ . ‘ 4 r Johnso nd defended | e Snmner ie: ii ns . aes 
live on m,and the ery of property in danger heing on raised, Mr Mr. Johnson, and d fend xy Mr. Sumner. M - Howard and Cowan made po 
. ' , sae , 3 cal speeches rhe vote was taken on the reconsidered amendment to the post off 
) wor . . , 1? tl) sifton t orlptey ( } , : ° ‘ ‘ 
( viston ip ters ral ) op] i n itk 1 ! weep, . Withholding salary from the successors of oflicers removed by the President wit 
sien it consent of the Senate, and the amendment was lost—yeas, 16: nays, 23. Adjourned 
» May 14 
Ti pect ifial or I oO} nh continent is very warlike ar 
Ciel: Rite Bein We Saxony, are all visibly preparing thei rE FREEDMEN 
i a _— : Of course, all pretend to be acting o1 Titre continue to be large numbers of freed people at Fortres- 
\l + . ] - . : . be - 
the defensi\ vecame tri red by Austria’s armaments against | “onroe a d Iampton, but the demand for hands is reducing them. A 
Prussia, and cannot help concentrating troops west of the Mincio and large number of orphans are about to be transferred from the vicinit 
ee Ay ; : : : ; Pailien 4 : » Manila farm-ar y maae UWrastinad 
outh of the Po. Austria is therefore Afraid of an invasion of Venetia. the fort to Mr. De Mareil’s farm-school near Washington. 
of her agreement to disarm, compelled to augment het The report that Bureau officers in North Carolina were engaged it 





army in that province. This Prussia regards as a continued menace private enterprises was probably founded on the fact that many ex-offi 
ind she, too, pushes fo |, instead of suspending, her military prepa- | Cet of the army have settled in the State and are working plantations 
— In this way. in spite of the loudly proclaimed repugnance of the 2% 1 that some of these officers have been appointed agents of th 
neon —_ saat strict strucele, Germany seems to be drifting Bureau without pay, just as, in some localities, loyal resident plant 
a “ae rie Italian people, on the other hand. is eager have been appointed agents. 
the cong On the 20th; t month. the Chamber of Deputies unani Gen. Fisk reports 48 schools for freedmen}in which there has been 
mou La bil 1 i the Government to i uw th requisite 8h average attendance of 8,180 scholars and 131 teachers. He state 
prints sean ia Olas sled ef the State. and to provide by extraordi- that some of the largest planters have established schools on their plan 
Se necessities of the treasury, The war enthusiasm tations. Daring the month of March, only 194 freed people received 
S ; j . , Peninsula Phe Italian arma- Tations in Kentucky, and 225 in Tennessee, and these were old and sick 
ot a os vee eee ene rl ian fleet is re. #nd orphan children, Gen, Fisk telegraphs from Memphis that thi 
por to] & Genoa. destination unknown Austrian army School-houses destroyed by the riot will be rebnilt within ten days, and 
in Venetia estimated at about 150,000 men, which is more than the schools resumed ‘ 
enough | lefence as long as France remains neutral. The intentions A free woman of color has recovered $4,386 damages for violation 
{ latter power are, of course, as yet undiyulged, of trusts, in the Freedmen’s Court at Nashville. 
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Nates te s forgeries, an manus ) his ** ¢ 3 s ow 
. bai v I val itter, ¥ \ 
n was nn I i byt s 3 
LITERARY, yexist In by \\ é 
THE late Count Gurowski left behind him an immense mas , : S 
scripts, consisting of corresponder vith the notabilities of : ; ; S , 
and Europe, besides a great many unpublished mem nda of his ow: W \ 
is reported that this material wil » arranged and edite ; " 1 
, surviving daughter ! ! 
—Before the discoveries (yrant, Speke, and Baker can pr ul 
very practical results, it is necessary that more shall be known than is : s . . 
present of the lancu ves of the Ni ountries. a fact of wl] the ( ' < = ’ : 
missionaries are well aware, as they ai most things which are caleul: , " s 
»advane the interes ri ( i lh iv i \ M 
times to make us a il l es of Central A ’ v lis . 
can now bea l Dink i 1 is spoken \ n 
the Upper Nile,from 9 to 12> « F 1 bank of ore . 
») tol0 onthe w h, er hres , ndred sy of 
tiles in : xten Of lan i M rrutzner, a Cath Lissiot Seless to 
ry, l i she l nil Vv has ap ! l inka, Ge n 
1an in dict eT 
»D 
-The report whi ita l eurrene ni i Sin if Geustay ; 
. ; i 5 paid 
Dore was making illustrations for Tennyson's “Idyls of the Kine,” wl in Enela : on 
he cannot read, by the way, in the language in which it is written, turns Ay , . ™ “ 
ut to be true, we are sorry to say, for if there is any one thing which D 
cannot do, we fear it is to illustrate Tennyson properl Browning he n 
or that portion of Browning which is represented by such poems as * Ch IY , ' 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came,” having much in common with his da 1p : A) 
weird, and irregular genius. What must be, must be, however id M , r s than 
& Co., Tenny son’s publishers, are negotiating with Doré for his drawi . ] 
which are thirty in number. They are to be engraved in London, v I bavin as a 
not see by whom, unless it be by the Dalziel Brothers, and will probably ns : . . \ ed 
be ready for the next holiday season. one on sma , ) s 
; j one hun Ls s : 
While the attention of his countrymen was directed towards him on Jy < P m 
account of his Edinburgh speech, and while their plaudits were ringing in ie rican a < fos ) 
his ears, Thomas Carlyle suddenly found his home turned into a house of 
mourning by the death of his wife. Taking her customary drive in Hyak Pha \ S 8 
Park on the afternoon of Saturday, April 21, her »>dog was run over 1"! ‘in ‘ . } Ch 
while running by the side of the brourh h alarmed, though t : \ ser 
dog was not seriously injured, she lifted him into the ea >with her, and *! , t ers 
the coachman drove on; not receiving any direction from li s hee t 
pected, he stopped the carriage, and, looking in, discovered in i S ” 
he thought, so he drove to St. Greorge’s Hospit Which was neg t ae eee st 
she was dead when he arrived there : tae W from a 
« S roprie 
Messrs. Strahan & Co.’s list of w works in preparation is t rges | @ in 
that we have lately recorded. It is as follows fhe Boyle Lectures for ] v Shs 
1866,” by Prof. E. H. Plumptre The Prophet Jonah: his Life and Mission s s London 
Illustrated and Applied,” by the R Hugh Martin, M.A.; “The PI ‘ t 
ophy of the Conditioned: Sir Wi 1 Hamilton and John § M y . ‘ 
the Rev. Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D., professor of philosophy, Oxt era » . . 
‘Thouzhts and Opinions,” by Matthew Browne Biographical Studi a lv sold \ s ( \ 3 
by Bessie Rayner Parkes ; “ The Higher Education of Women,” by Emily , : R ‘ 
Davies ; “ The Letters of Eugénie de Ga‘rin :” “ Dealings with the Fairies 
by George Macdonald ; “ The Washerwoman’'s Found ling,” by William ¢ 
bert; “ The Will-o’-the-Wisps are in Town,” by Hans Christian Anders \ s John 
an illustrated edition of Jean Ingelow’s “Studies for Stories The Ro- S \ vw | More's 
mance of Charity ;” ‘“ Peeps Foreign Countries ;” * Errands of Mer eee s 1 ( S > W W s knownasa 
“Truth in Tales ;’ “'The Discoveries of the Astronomer revealing ‘ God W r Mich \ ] Dr. ‘I is Burgess 
Glory in the Heavens’ ;” “ Lives and Deeds worth Knowing About : ( Fishop S H S res I Cas at the ripe 
ters in Science for Boys ;” “ Edwin’s Fairing ;’ “ .Esop’s Fables, with one ag 
hundred illustrations by eminent artists ;’ a new, revised edition of , 
Regular Swiss Round,” by Harry . and a series of popular s ; é 
Books,” as—“ The Treasure Book of Devotional Reading r Treasure ' ; . ren 
Book of Praise and Thanksziv The Tre ire Book of Cons . ” M A hit 
the Afflicted ;" “The Treasure Book of Seripture Facts :” ‘The 'Treasu ed . so ai 
Book of Good Men’s Prayers ;’ and “ The Treasure Roc k of Counsel for Far sibpeaiges siherccieei % 
ily Guidance.” Many, probably the most, of these books will be 1 f ’ é fy muy 
tured here. ’ 7 ” British, and 
t tities hnograp!} (x I an depart 
—The memory of William Henry Ireland, the Shakespeare for s ments have been enriched by a number s from the Pourtalis 
lately revived for a moment in London at the sale of a library o sa Prof. Owen reports 16,700 additions to zodlogy, 10,07 to geology, and 


speare literature, in which was a copy of Ireland’s own collections relative 3,62 


3 to mineralogy 
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cover her now desolate mining and manufacturing districts with smooth 
»- 
lawns and stately parks! 


SniFTincs oF TRADE.—At the last annual meeting of the Birmingham 


| Chamber of Commerce, the vice-president, Mr. Wright, made several curious 


lago. TI 


| alone. 


and interesting statements concerning the trade of that town. It appears 
that during the last fifty years Birmingham has lost the custom of Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, and Switzerland, having been superseded in the trade with 
these countries by Belgium and France. France has now an amount of 
trade three times greater than was carried on by all England half a century 
first steam engines were built near Birmingham, in the factory of 
Boulton & Watt; but Birmingham is no longer the principal seat of this 
manufacture. Towards the close of the last century steel ornaments were very 


| largely manufactured, and Mr. Wright asserts that he has in his possession 


pattern cards of steel ornaments from the old firm of Boulton & Watt which 
do not suffer by a comparison with the best work of the present day. Now 
the manufacture of these articles is almost entirely monopolized by the 
French, nearly twenty thousand persons being employed in it at Paris 
The sword trade, also, has passed away from Birmingham to the con- 


tinent of Europe. On the other hand, many new branches of industry have 


| been introduced, and some old ones have increased in importance to a won- 


a os —_ ’ —_ 
SCIENTIFIC. 

EXITAUSTION rie ENGiist CoAL-FIELDs.—The question as to the 
‘ f the supply of coal in Great Britain, which has been much dis 
‘ th wlical literature of that country during the last three or | 
{ : I ems at i to have been fairly brought home to the English 
mind, when Mr. J. Stua Mill declared in the House of Commons, “in a 
! ner which riveted attention,” that the exhaustion of the English coal 

sis a lest n of centuries, but of generations Mr. Mill cites the 
conclusion of Star J Y that if the present rate of consumption of 
( continu ions at the most, or very possibly a considerably 
sho yy 1, will leave no workable coal nearer to the surface than 4,000 
fi ndepth; and that the expense“of raising it from that depth will en 
tit it it out of tl power of he country to compete in manufactures 
wi h the richer coal-fi other countries Mr. Mill goes on tosay: “I 
think, then, that th any one in this Hous, or out of it, who knows 
anything wh W late these conclusions of Mr. Jevons, it will be 
right of him to come forward and make it known. I have myself read 
various attempts to answer Mr. Jevons; but I must say that every one, ad 
mitting the truth of « ything said, has only made out that our supplies 
will continue a few years longer than Mr. Jevons has assigned.” 

This question is one of the greatest possible interest to Americans, in | 
view of the enormous extent of our undeveloped deposits of coal, from 
which, profiting by the experience of England, and guarding against the | 
sh il ex wan which her mineral wealth has been squandered 
th h unin nt use, we may continue to draw the sources of power | 
forages. It was, by the way, the keen eye of an American savant that first 


foresaw the coming of the English dearth. If we remember aright, it was 


of Pennsylvania, now of Glasgow, who some years 


sinee pointed out the specdy exhaustion of the British coal-fields. 

e is consolation in the belief that, however much the exhaustion of 
its coal mines may affect the prosperity of any single country, the event will 
not be likely to impede materially the progress of civilization or to lessen 
the comforts of mankind. After the English mines have been dug out to 


such an extent that it would cost more to go deeper than it will to bring 
coal, or products resulting from the use of coal, from other countries, many 


English manufactures must, of course, be given up. 


But it is certain’ that 


lone before all the e has been burned, other means of ob 


mal in the world 


taining heat or power will have been developed, upon which mankind can 


derful extent. The manufacture of yellow metal for sheathing vessels, of 
tubing for locomotive boilers, and of railway carriages, are examples. 

Upon the necessity of cultivating in manufactories the art of designing 
and the science of chemistry, Mr. Wright makes some strenuous remarks. 
He insists that, in view of the kind of competition to which the Birming- 
ham manufacturers are nowadays subjected by their Continental rivals, it 
has become as imperative upon all those whose works partake of the artistic 
element to found a studio within their establishments as it is to employ a 
foreman or cashier. As instances in point, the trades of the brassfounder, 
elass-blower, and maker of chandeliers are particularly specified. To meet 
this want, much has been done by founding a school of design, though it 


| appears that out of 900 students at this institution only 170 were engaged 


| in artistic trades. 


But in the matter of chemistry it would seem that Bir 
mingham is still lamentably behind the age. Mr. Wright stated his belief 


| that in all Birmingham, which used annually a million pounds sterling of 
| gold and silver, and half a million pounds in value of copper, and had 
| nearly 400,000 inhabitants, there were not ten persons in the metal trades 


fall back and prosper even if there is no more of the fossil carbon to be had. | 


We should have 


has on 


still the scorching sun of the tropics, and every one who 


tried to escape from this merciless master will gladly see it subdued 


vy the hand of man to be his servant, or better, his slave: of its abund:s 
, abundant 
power for good, if rightly managed, there can be no question. There is in 
the region of the trade-winds—in the wind itself—an amount of power al 
I ra 
ways at command of which few men have any just conception; and the 


} 


it of water-power still to be had from rivers and tides is far greater 


ind in all the deposits of coal. Under the stimulus of neces- 


sity all the yurces of power would be utilized by man, and to a degree 
now unthought of. As another source of power waiting, as it were, to be 
employe vy mankind, there is the internal heat of the earth. Not that 
t ! share the sanguine anticipations of Buffon, who, as the 
re | e for warming the Jardin des Plantes, and even of 
pr l climate suitable for the disportment of monkeys, 
by means of hot water to be obtained by boring deep artesian wells. Yet 
is tl selfsame power which will eventually check the 
\ f the coal 1 s can itself be put to good use? The obstacle to 
} \ t! 1 anythin r else, will be ditficult to overcome as the 
coal-pits are deepened, is precisely this internal heat of the earth. There 
ure cven now certain mines of metallic ores in England in the lower galler- 

w hric eat is so intense that work can be carried on only by 
! ers king by relays which release one another every few min- 
utes I mus surely heat enough and power enough to be had for 
+] 

In the cou ‘ changes and oscillations of the civilization which is 
yet tol in no sense unlikely, after all the coal of all inhabited countries 
shall hay 1 burned up and have gone over into coral, that the New 
Zealander will find it to his advantage to make himself comfortable by means 
‘ it obtain from holes in the ¢ : 


irth which are now in process of excaya- 


li barbarous Britons. But, not to look quite so far into 
the future, wl delightful summer watering-place England will soon be, 
when all her coal-smoke, business bustle, and pauper populations shall have 
disappeared, when only well-to-do people shall be found in her clean cities, 

na t 


he country-places of great American merchants and manufacturers shall 


| 


who studied chemistry with a view of making themselves better manufac 
turers.” He asserted that “he had, during the last few weeks, seen metals, 
oxides, and bronzes, produced by the French and Germans, that had never 
been approached in Birmingham, and colored metals in imitation of gold 
which he had never been able to touch, although he had been in the trade 
for fifty years.” He went on to relate the case of “a manufacturer [who] 
told his son, who was studying chemistry, that if he was not content with 
the trade as it was, he should have no part of it.” That the condition of 
things here depicted will be found in the immediate future to be altogether 
incompatible with a successful resistance to that Continental aggression in 
matters of trade to which Birmingham is so much exposed, will be at once 
apparent to every one in any way familiar with the methods and habits of 
the large manufacturers of France and Germany. His townsmen have good 
reason to be thankful to Mr. Wright and to accept his timely warning. 

THe SctENTIFIC INVESTIGATION oF DrsEASE.—That very great benefit 
to mankind could not fail to be derived from any systematic, organized, and 
far-reaching effort to fathom the laws of disease, will be manifest to every 
one. Some months since a writer in THE NATION, commenting upon the 
doings of the Smithsonian Institution, alluded to the importance of concerted 
action in this matter, and suggested that a central office for collecting, 
recording, classifying, and digesting all facts relating to the laws of disease 
should be somewhere established. It was urged that the very important 
results obtained by the Smithsonian Institution in the field of meteorology 
might be taken as an carnest of what could be accomplished if an organiza- 
tion similar to that of the Smithzonian, and methods of research analogous 
to those adopted by that institution, were applied to the study of epidemic 
diseases. 

There is great force in these suggestions. 


No country is more interested 
than our own in such investigations. 


Vast tracts of our territory are cursed 
with fever and ague ; yellow fever visits many of our ports almost every 
year; cholera and small-pox periodically alarm our crowded populations. 
Every year a large amount of valuable evidence is accumulated concerning 
the history of diseases, their origin and development, the manner in which 
they are carried, or in which they move from one place to another, the 
modes in which they are communicated, restricted, prevented, or cured. But 
this mass of information is presented in a diffused and, as it were, dilated 
form. As matters now stand, na one observer can see anything like the 
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whole of this evidence ; each person obtaining, at the best, but a partial, 
one-sided view of the subject. There is needed some common centre into 
which each separate witness can throw, as into the focus of a glass, any ray 
of light which may have fallen unto him. 

As the sources of force, by virtue of which the desired office or bureau 
should be established and maintained, we of course look, after the republi 
can manner, mainly either to the united pecuniary contributions of phy- 
sicians, or to moneys obtained at the instigation of physicians, or men of 
science, from the wealthy and philanthropic. 
seek to do, these things in a different way. 


But in Europe they do, or 
The subject has recently come 
up for discussion in England, as we have noticed since reading the article 
in THE NATION already referred to, and it is curious to see the expectation 
of;help from the Government whiclt animates those who have taken part 
inthe discussion, as well as the manner in which this help is demanded, 
almost as if it were of the nature of a right. The Medical Times aul 
Gazette, one of the leading journals in its department, says: “ Let us then, 
by all means, have royal commissioners to help us in our investigations 
into disease ; we shall gladly accept and avail ourselves of theiraid. But is 
this all the assistance that medicine has a right to expect from a wealthy 
and enlightened Government? We think not!” “A Fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Royal College of Physicians,” in his pamphlet “On the 
Scientific Investigation of Disease in Animals and Man,” suggests that Gov 
ernment ought to make grants of money annually for the scientific investi 
gation of disease. He admits that of a great many grants made few would 
be productive of useful results, but holds that if, out of twenty men set to 
work, only one produced anything of value, this one success would abund 
antly justify the system, and he contrasts the case with that of experiments 
upon guns and ships, where vast sums of money are expended upon mere 
failures. The writer laments that “there is not yet a hospital in London in 
which there are efficient means for conducting scientific enquiries into the 
nature of disease.” The remark may well be taken as a reproach in view 
of the enormous endowments of some of the metropolitan hospitals. How 
ever much we may disagree with this writer in the choice of methods, it 
must be admitted that any agitation of the subject is likely to be productive 
of good. 


ECCE HOMO,* 


THE title of this little book led us to expect a presentation to the public 
of the historical Jesus, It is the avowed purpose of the author to make such 
a presentation. He has undertaken, as he says in his preface, “to trace his 
biography from point to point, and accept those conclusions about him not 
which church doctors, or even apostles, have sealed with their authority, but 
which the facts themselves, critically weighed, appear to warrant.” 

Now, if there is anything the author has not done, it is precisely this. 
His book is in no sense a biography—a sketch of the life of Jesus. 
of the gospel narratives do not seem to have been critically weighed ; the 
gospel narratives do not seem to have been critically studied. There is no 
indication that the writer, though evidently a very accomplished and able 
man, is in the least acquainted with the critical literature of the New Testa 
ment, or has noticed even the broadest distinctions between the four Evan-) 
gelists. Not only does he fail to sift, classify, digest, and arrange the facts 
he scarcely notices the facts. 
are detailed. 


No incidents, or even events, in the life of Jesus 
There is no historical sequence, no movement, no crisis, no 
career, no issue, no culmination, nocatastrophe. There is no scenery, and there 
are no personages. The Christ himself is presented asa personage, and a most 
extraordinary one; such a one as no church doctors er apostles ever con 
ceived. His image is drawn with great firmness and power, affd stands out 
in colossal proportions, as that of a social reformer and statesman strangely 
endowed, wonderfully gifted, and marvellously inspired ; a man historically 
linked with his age, the product of his age, in fact, and yet 
genius that made him a man forallages. But this image of the Christ is pro- 
jected from the author's individual mind, and is simply illustrated by the 
way by the evangelical records. 
the process. 


possessed of a 


And the records, get twisted a good deal in 
For instance, he illustrates the importance which Jesus at- 
tached to the initiatory rite of baptism—an importance, we may say, that is 
assumed in defiance of the record—by the passage with Nicodemus. The 
“ruler among the Jews,” he tells us, was ready to comply with Christ's de- 
mand of personal homage and submission, but wished to be excused from 
making a public avowal of it. 
among the influential classes, and become a useful friend in the metropolis. 
If Christ would excuse him from publicly undergoing the rite of baptism, 


He thought he could push the movement 


*“ Ecce H : r ife ork sus Christ.” : > 
Bestkers. — A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ.” Boston: Roberts 


The Nation. 
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The facts | 


he believed he could cautiously dispose the Pharisa 

Christ, on the ground of their common national at t 
while, on the other hand, by submitting to baptism he would los S) I 
ence with the authorities, and with it “all his pows sing 
father to the infant church.” These overtures the Christ summarily re 
jected, “by an abrupt declaration that there was no way into 1 heoeracy 
but through baptism!” Again, speaking of the effeet of persona luence 


in creating virtuous impulses, he cites the story of the w 








y a 
tery. Jesus, he says, stooped down and wrote on the ground becaws was 
so overcome by a sense of shame that he could not but hid s face. W 
at last he raised his head for an instant, it was his flus 1a ily . 
not his scathing sarcasm, that sent the accusers awa) Phe v me abounds 
in similar arbitrary constructions. 

We have said that the writer uses the gos s1 
pose of illustrating the conception of ¢ st whi is fas vy his 
own thought. He takes greater liberties than this. He sets as ut 
record altogether, even where its st: mos s s 
unqualified. For their most overwhelming incidents he s s to substitute 
incidents of hisown. We think we are just l in saying this by as 
sentence, Which must have been overlooked by those w ven s 
immoderate praise to this book not only on the s ‘ y, but on 
the score of its historical conservatism. On 1 vw This m 
archy (of Jesus) was essentially despotic, and M 
ness of the sovereign, have had some mischievous s 
remained too long among his subjects, and if his d l des too 
much into particulars. But he shunned the ta . 
assumed only the higher functions of an heroic . 

| tion and legislation. And when these were su y disc] } when 
his whole mind and will had expressed itself in t and signed its 
for ever in transcendent deeds, /e with 
from whence he visited his people fur ¢/ : freshing inspirs 
tions and great acts of providential just \\ A . nder 
stand the meaning of this paragraph, if it be not tlat Jesus, instead ly 
and leaving the world as the gospels say, revived after a s ne death and 
disappeared to pass the rest of his days as a secluded spectator of the work 
which his followers took up and continued. This is one of the solutions 
suggested by the rationalists to escape from the resurrection and ascension 
and though it is one of the most arbitrary, the author seems 1 1 

In a word, this book is not a biogt i 1 





on the work of the Christ. As such it is remarka its originality l 


its power. Christ, he says, formed one plan and executed it. This plan 














was to establish a universal mon y res cracy as i 
been in the time of David, with a visible monarch at its head, and that 
monarch himself.” It was not his air yr st was too 
wise for that ; his notion of monarcliy was I ivid’s; his ideal 
of a king was nobler than his countrymen ¢ uit royalty was 
substantial, and the authority absolute. ‘“ He declined to command armies 
or preside in law courts; but higher works, such as imply equal control over 
the wills of men, the very works for w i ! ) . 
| Jehovah, he undertook in his name to do He unde ‘ | 
of an everlasting state, and the Legislator of a world-w society.” H 
assumed to be a person of transcendent greatness ; he la len ut 
sonal obligation of loyalty ; and on the ¢ 
to form them into a society, and to pr i s 
authoritatively delivered. In iw this ss \ i 
and, “as he lad no civil judges to enforce his legis] n, h te 
his unfaithful servants as bei ible to prose 1 be } ils of 
the invisible we The detaiis of this legis 1 n 
twenty-four chapters which make up the second and 5 
ume. We cannot touch on them now, but we can say honestly that his r 
marks on the Cliristian Republic, on the Ch Lasal s n 
the Enthusiasm of Humanity or Positive M \ Law Phila 
thropy, E tion, Mercy, Resentment, and For l 
retl s st grave though We meet v s 
1s, as they seem to us, with for i 
+, curious misconceptions; but we fir S t 
sagacity, singular boldnes id a rr 
moralist, no Worshipper of the letter, even I 1 
tie Tully ites the differen between the ag S | D 
We are advanced by eighteen iundred years, hi vs nd the 
apostolic generation. “ All the narrowing influences tion 
have ceased to operate.” “‘The New Testament is not the Christian law: 


| law. 


the precepts of apostles, the special commands of Christ, are not the Christian 
To make them such is to throw the Church back into that legal 








system from w ( st would have set it free Ihe Christian law is 
th spu 0 lit ithu isin fol iuma Y Which ih declared to be 
th yu Wii 1 all i l Ws Wh di ites and tha 
alone i y (hiris i Do the « US Say it is not safe to follow 
a mere en If Chr s to believed, it is not safe to follow any 
thing els Do it what is utterly absent from the New Testa 
ment can possibly b important part of Christianity That is a 
rreat mistake, arising from a wide-spread paralysis of true Christian feeling 


The “1! lomo” has been ascribed to very high authorship. The 
nan Mr (iladstone has been mentioned in connection 
with it, on ity we cannot tell. In point of intellectual 
ability it is iuthorship. However defective and even per 


{ rves to rank with the most re 


aes 


author's 


verse it may articulars, 
should be added 
ree | 

studies on his 





markable be neration that this volume 


reneral theme. An 


contains only a porti 1 < the 


other volume on “ Clirist as the Creator of Modern Theology and Religion ”’ 


is in preparation 














--. 
THE USURY LAWS. 

Hane Mr. Murray ume is devoted to a sketch of the history of usury 
or rather of the ideas r ny it, in vogue from the earliest ages to our 
own day This forms, low r, only an introduction to the latter half, 
which is devoted to an iation of t isury laws actually in for in 
the various States of the Union, and of the principles which govern the d 
cision OF Case In Whi Ws yme int» conflie The chapter on the 
policy of the usury law { their effeet on commerce is composed mainly of 
a summing up of Bentha mous essay, Whose opinions our author shares. 

Che work may be us ‘nto lawyers, and by that great mass of readers 
whose information on econoniical questions comes mai from the newspa 
pers W be found bot uining and instru e. Mr. Murray only 
claims for the book the met . good compilation, and he disarms criticism 
by an apology in his | ice for the only feature of it with which fault can 
fairly be found, and ‘that is th \ which is generally stiff and in some 
places cl Lsy 

We doubt whether his arguments inst the usury laws will produc 
much impression on the to whose influence these laws now in most 
States owe their existence farmers. This class in nearly every State 
holds tlie leg ion in - inds, and ra variety of reasons cannot 
easily be brou to pla mn n th ‘ ory to which modern 10 
mists assign it—a commod any oth They are not in the habit of 
dealing in it as bankers and brokers and merchants are, and it has to them 
one characteristic which sep : n yes from all other articles of 
commerce, in being the only on is impossible to go without | 1 
aga most farmers are, i e! i n needy. They seldom OSS 
much ney Ihe \ i country has been sett! an 
the v and in man Lys ni pul fusion over its surface which the 
ag lita OU mn l ea vast numbers of them in pos 
session o ro it with irket for them fhe result is a very 
frequ t 300 m, when loans of money are a 
absolute n sity, and se to 1 to let money dealers at such 
crises have fu sVing amongs hem would at present be useless. The 

stay laws” so frequently resorted to in the West and South to retard the 
recovery of d 3 W vhich Mr. Murray has not touched, are 
in reality usury law » their worst shape, being simply attempts to make 
the ne ities o ! ice O 1e of the pa oa bargain regulate the 
terms of the bargain 
--. 
THE GALAXY. 

Pik see 1 ( s a considerable improvemen 
oO! at ‘ \ 1% { ins wha i is , D) 
“The Clay nor of their way. Rose 
Terry con : S In the Hammock.” Th 
“March « ( r excep the p im 
inary retl a vy. Professor Blot furnishes 
his se na artic yn the i Ann but i hardly comes up to our 
e tions. On gq : ire and simple his authority is not 
to Cis} a iy i Llis COOK a science, which he would not do 
if his ideas as to what science me 8 were as clear as they might be ; but on 
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ind Countries, and an Examination into the policy of Laws on Usury, 
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some points touching the digestion we shall venture to differ with him, b: 


bserving that it sible to lay down any rule as to the digestibilit 





is not po 
of things, constitutions differ so widely. Some people find nothing light: 
] ot 


than cucumbers; to others they are little short fata 


the 


during the greater part of the dinner, composed of three parts water and o 


or more 


r tat ] 
grateful 


Therefore, the beverage which professor recommends after soup an 


part wine, will probably not suit everybody. Whatever may be “ known 


} 


as to the action of alcohol on the stomach, there are unquestionably larg 
numbers of persons who find undiluted light wine the best dinner drink « 


all. ‘ Archie Lovell” makes some progress. General Cluseret contributes ; 


hat stilted, account of Victor Hugo’s home : 





very interesting, but some’ 


Guernsey. “ Miss Clare” is another tale, but we must leave the lovers of 


fiction to find out what it is all about. 
Miss Cobbe’ 


The heavy article of the number is 





;“ Fallacies of Memory,” which is devoted to showing the utter 





untrustworthiness of all our records and of all our recollections of the pas 
rie conclusion would be painful if it were not already tolerably familiar, and 


if the mass of mankind were not just as well pleased with fiction as wit] 


fact. ‘The Galaxy” must now “ keep pegging away,” as Mr. Lincoln said 
and we shall only know six months hence what impression it has made 
> 


A Country-House Stor 


dy Henry Kingsley. (Ticknor 
‘lds, Boston.)—The scene of this brief story 


is an English country-house, a1 
sare certain of the Devonshire nobility and gentry. Their business i: 
of love, with a view of matrimony, and the joini: 








a 
Fi 


he actor 





alittle flirtation, a good deal 














together of two respectable incomes ; a little love that, followed far enoug) 
may lead to the divorce court and damages ; and, of course, some fox-hun 
ing in a difficult country. In the background may be seen, by glimps 
both Houses of Parliament and the Indian mutiny. There is not an in 
lent that has not long been worn threadbare, and all the characters a 
recognized as old acquaintances, unt we except Sir Harry, a madm 
who dies of augue pecto ix, after hav been of the ereatest servic 
tangling and disentangling the plot. The book was written in a hurry, a 
the author has made a novel not so ambitiously bad as the last one |i 
wrote. He is slangy still, and too knowing, and he never was a think: 
and his effects do not spring from his causes any more than in old tim 





and his wit is only levity, and his humor an imitation that makes us u 
certain whether to wish or not to wish for the originals of such copies ; a1 
i that one gets up from this, as from other Kingsley books, feelii 
that it is his blood and not his brain which the novelist has been addres 
ing, at any rate, which has responded. But still the reader has 

be thankful for. We are spared all the cant of moral nobility, all 
terfeit fine sentiments that made us laugh a disgusted laugh over thos: 
Hil'yars and Burtons. And the aiithor’s haste w hat he d 

not once ina while stay for a moment to exercise his old power. N 

sellom he gives us a landscape, badly drawn, perhaps, but { 


that we fe 
the very air and the sky and the green hills, the river, the plough: 
land, and the full diteh 


The Field and 
(J. KE. 'Lilton & Co., Boston. 
of botany is to the botanist. It pr 
guide te in the identification and selection of rather thi 
treatise on cultivation.” It contains short descriptions of over a thous: 
varieties of useful vegetables, with some notice of the proper soil and 
tivation of the more important. The descriptions are in plain lang 
terse, and as satisfactory as the case will admit of. The preparation of s 
a work presents peculiar difficulties. Varieties are often separated by v 
slight ditferences, or are inconstant in their characters, or depend on 
conditions, or are determined by such characters as can only be learned | 
actual rvat and cannot be well described in language; so that ans 
attempt at description must be unsatisfactory. In this work the attem 
has been unusually successful, and many of the more important varict 
are illustrated by engravings from charac‘eristic drawings by Sprague, w! 
is, perhaps, the most successful as well as most eminent botanical draug!:'s 
this country. We could wish that these illustrations were m 
rous, while some of the descriptions of varieties little cultivated « 
might have been omitted without injuring the book. The plants 

sified according to their’ uses, and while the botanical names are gis 
they are subordinate »>common English ones. The book is beautifu 
printed, is farnished with a good index, and is a valuable addition to « 
horticultural literatur 


The Masquerade, and other Poems. By John Godfrey Saxe. (Bost 
licknor & Fields.)—It is in one of Miss Edgeworth’s novels, we believe, 1! 
a boy is warned of the gteat danger of setting up fora wit. In his devot 
to small jokes, his mentor informs him, he will most likely fritter away 

nd at last discover that in “ learning to trifle weil” he hag lost soli 


or MuUucit to 
the co 


not so great t 





SO 


See 


Garde; By Fearing Burr, 
ume is to the gardener what a ma 
fesses no more than to be 


“a manu 
f varieties, 


Vegetables of Amerieu. 
\— "This v 





> assist 











} 
obs 





man in 


1uLliit 









to tli 


mind a 






of thought and depth of sentiment; like the grasshopper, while he « 
nothing but chirp, winter will overtake him, and be unprovided for. Ther 
me jesting books which only illustrate this truism and tell melancl 


truths of the jester; in which we get some notes of the summer merril 
and more of the faint chirping of winter; in which the nipped sentimen' 
ity of the minor poet is seen side by side with the forced shallow wit th 
fostered its growth and did so much to prevent the growth of better thing= 
In this book there is the facility of versification which is given by long 
practice, and there are some jokes that are very fair, and more that at 
| rather pointiess ; one of the best is the author’s way of winding up funn) 
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poems With morals, sueh as “ Rely on vourself:” “Give a wide berth to a ot Italian music second of Fren S < s new 
meddlesome man,” ete. Perhaps the best piece in the book is * A mourn sitions of his own w s ~ 
1, mode,” and the poorest * Othello the Moor. 
: I wl 3 " \ 
The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. (G.P.Putnam; Hurd & H iton, obs sis S 
New York.)—Thi s a people's edition of the works of a very different new creations ot S blis 
renius from the oing. Le never had tl lent of coining his powers Monsieur N. G. B < ~ 
into a balance at banker's, and the lot on him of making jok . 
; . ’ Lh bi ol I } s ( \ 
rom day to day in order to get the day’sdinner. It may have been beeaus t ‘ s 
such a life was of necessity and not of choice that it produced in his case no Ye#!S pas o e1 st 
. . . ‘. - " 1 ? ) ? 1 ’ 
worse effect upon his mind and soul. At any rate, after all lis hard-work- out, under t es } ve 
ing triviality and frivolity in the way of business, he was still dd enough | Boulevard Poissonnidre ~ - a 
and great enough to utter such pleas for human misery as the Bridge o ; ‘ 
’and the “Song of the Shirt,” and to make a poem so delicate and” ‘: . sth ‘ 
so purely poetical as the “ Fair Inez.” This glory of being not only a po _ — 
but also a soldier in the great cause of humanity, he sl anot \c lin ) 
great wit who not long since was living. But it was in Heine’s nature disk : 
break his heart because victory declared against him, and in Hood’s rather , 
cause there need of war. After his rare poetic power, his tender 
edness and sweetness of temper are his chief charms, and the people do not “HS UM 
forget these in reading even Llood’s puns. There are two volumes in o1 s 
in this edition, which makes the book seem rather tl in the hand, | 1 in Ay 7 i - 
paper and print it is well adapted for its designated use 
* The Works of the Rt. Hon, bed id Bu Revised edition. Vol. VI ‘ 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston Of all the contents of the present volume o \ , 
this excellent edition, the sketch of a negro code is the most curi ( 
present study. It was originally devised by Burke in 1780, and was writ 
out in its present shape for the Hon, Henry Dundas in 1792. It was one of 4 
the many futile attempts to cushion the imminent fall of a most atrocious 8 y 
traffic, and, later, of the system which fed it. Neither the abolitionists nor 
the West India planters were placated by them, and there was no recours , : : 
' “fe i COMpoOse ar \ WW v 
but to contend till one or other of the parties succumbed. ‘ 
= memory a youl 
. “i ‘ ac it Vt > was x = WAS 
PARIS GOSSIP. ptt 
poisoned, and Vis < es ranee 
PaRris, April 27, 1866 117} 
ims ee Whenever was s - e 
Tut absurdities of the present style of dress among the least ugly half) [ played on my spit g . 
of creation were palpably brought out at last Sunday’s races, the last of ‘Thus I< ‘ on. te , I was: 
“the season.” One fine lady wore an underskirt of bright pink silk, ‘ | : — 
ishly trimmed with rveches of black taffetas, the upper skirt, of black .,' the ar . , 2 ' - a 
entirely without folds, being as lavishly trimmed with pink. Th l- sal { ! 
dress which surmounted this rather striking pyrami rit seems absurd to! and looked a ee ee ae : ae 
apply the word “bonnet” to anything. so infinitesimal) consisted of a singh “in: b | « 3 e ¢ 
vine-leaf of pink silk, laid flat on the top of the head, the said vine find on 3 . . " cally 
being edged with glass pendants, imitating dew-drops, and kept in its pla 3m \ B uty 
bya pair of pink strings. Another rather striking toilette was of n n | , es 
silk, trimmed with cherry-colored velvet, the head-dress eonsisting of a few i! nt t] 
twigs twisted together and covered with the leaves vers, and f! oft sara were ey vas Mi. Bac sno 
cherry-tree, and tied on, of course, with the orthodox pair of strings, the , : Ss . The s consists 
only feature now remaining of the “ bonnet” of other d Th stat L refr 1 ‘ ssion as 
another lady consisted of a * flat” of ies of the valley, put on the suinn . x A reion 
of the head, and nee depending in long wreaths over the shoulde 2 1 i. 7 P he stvle in 
half way down the back th : Phe note 
The last week has been crowded with soirces, concerts i 3 \ir is written 
the m brilliant being the magnificent entertainme by f I < ‘ I’) 
rich and pomp-loving old Duke de Larochefoucauld, who has jus S s sla ove fi 
pleted the repairing and beautifying of his grand old historic mansior , a nat of 
in the Rue de annes, and on this occasion exhibited to the éite cr how n he 
Faubourg St. Germain the grandeur of his famous suite of drawin yoms - . ini ’ in 
in the style of Louis XLV. The invitations had been issued for midnigh » he ist " S s row,” he 
allow the guests to dispose of the earlier part of the evening elsewhere, a1 < Fore p | } ! 
the ladies were invite to wear powde r. As the stvle of dress now Ma ( 3 1 « alec el 
is very similar to that worn at the French court in the days of the a ] oO Was s : elle, triste ¢ 
Monargue,” the addition of powder completed the illusion, and . so an Italian 
the salons in question almost the air of a j¢te of two hundred years. mus r ecame a 
ago. The grounds, brilliantly illuminated, offered the most charming to B ni’ and was 
perspectives through the wide, open windows he rrace itside ¢ th 3 3 vis and the saraband to M 
was bordered with a profusion of flowers. At four in th I ai] 
splendid supper was served in the conservatory, whos ’ ‘ Berlin and Hamburg. was 
by a hedge of magnificent camellias in full bloom. Green peas, asparagus nPieon } thy 
strawberries, cherries, and grapes figured in profusion on th 8, 3 : F , 8 sv tain adm 
the indescribable creations of artistic French cookery and the finest nectar « , t vere 8 nte F selves at 
of the well-stocked ducal cellar. Dancing was resumed a su alone . () a era ¥ engrossed 
was kept up with unflagging until eight o’clock 1 with a nt s 1 bearing the 
The musical world is awaiting with much interest the appearan ) s Diisseldor j \ M ] rging her to 
Mercadante’s new opera, “ Virginia,” about to bi lat Naples, wl 1 . s. This, be engaged 
t will be imported into this supreme “centre” of art judgment. Patti is jn as been ced to de At | gene and Hamburg the 
going to London with a galaxy of other stars. Rossini has given two s great songstress has one-half of the total receipts, amounting frequently to 
rées musicales that have sent his guests into raptures ; the first was ostensibly 5,000 francs per night 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from themselves. It was substantially this: “ Your white neighbors are at 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to present greatly incensed against you. They consider you the cause of 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. all their troubles, and look upon themselves as having been robbed of 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tux Nation shoud | your services. Therefore, for some time to come, they will probably 
be addressed to the Editor. maltreat you a good deal. They will most likely rob and murder you 

a frequently; and more frequently they will flog you and deny you 
THE MORAL OF THE MEMPHIS RIOTS. justice in the course. iid ane will, probably, be burnt now and 
then, and you will be driven from one part of the country to the other 
by mobs. But you must not mind this. They will get over their feel- 
ings toward you after a while, and get used to seeing you free, and 
then they will most likely let you alone, or at least not annoy you so 
much. The laws of political economy are all working for you, ‘oan you 
}know whenever you want to travel abroad you can have a United 
States passport. In the meantime pay your taxes regularly, and put 
your trust in Providence. The Federal Government can do nothing 
else for you.” The negro might very naturally reply that he cared 
nothing for the laws of political economy ; that what he wanted was 
the protection of the Government to which he paid his taxes and owed 
| his allegiance; that very likely the whites would get used to him after 
a while and let him alone, and, whenever that time came, of course he 
would not need any protection. But that it is precisely at those 
periods of a man’s life when his neighbors do n’t like him, and want to 
‘attack him, that governments and police are needed, and that for any 
government to announce that it could do nothing at these crises was to 
destroy its sole claim on his fidelity, 


Tere was one feature of the late riot at Memphis which is worthy 
of attention from its bearings upon the political status of the negroes. 
It appears by the more recent and trustworthy accounts of the affair 
that it began in an unsuccessful attempt made by the police to put a 
stop to the disorderly conduct of some negro soldiers. The row which 
followed was taken up by the citizens at large, and when renewed in 
the afternoon, after a short pause, it took the form of a general massacre 
of such of the colored population as showed themselves in the streets. 
This part of the tragedy appears to have been inconceivably brutal, but 
its brutality was, after all, not the most remarkable thing about it. 
Its most novel and most striking incident was, that the police headed 
the butchery,and roved round the town either in company with the white 


mob or singly, and occupied themselves in shooting down every colored 
person, of whatever sex, of whom they got a glimpse. In the half-or- 
ganized attack made on the fort, also, the police were the principal as- 


sailanis, 

We are not going to furbish this occurrence up into an argument for 
the wholesale disfranchisement of the South, or for any greater severi- | i al ; 
ties against her white population than we are now inflicting upon | This gap has been stopped by the civil rights bill. It forces the 
State either to protect its own colored population or let the Federal 


them. Anybody who expects Southern whites and blacks to settle oye . : : ‘ 
authorities do it. But the riot at Memphis reveals another gap which 


down into their true and just relations to each other without breaking | ; 
. ~ | no legislative enactment can stop that does not in some way make 

the oflicers of the law responsible to those for whose protection they 
are appointed. We may rely upon it that the municipal authorities at 
will show themselves in riots and outrages more or less flagrant. What | Memphis omens epee om — iat their police did not head anti-ne- 
was peculiar about the Memphis riot was that the officers of the law, | gro mobs, if negro opinion were of the slightest importance at election 
the very persons 6n whom"the colored population will have to rely for ome, And oem ee y- whether: reps or Federal, will never, in 
protection ys soon as the troops are withdrawn, took a leading part in SS ee part of the South feel as they ought to feel, that 
-| the colored population are under the law, as long as that population has 


it, and we have very little doubt that, were any similar outburst of : : : : . 
nothing to do with their appointment. We are here putting forward 


popular prejudice to take place to-morrow in any other town in the , : T! : tas in tl 

‘ ° a , : ¥ . . ew doctrine. 1ere is not a State u e Uni hic _ 

South, the local police, if they interfered at all, would interfere in the andes i RPS caer ‘ . we I — Which does not 
recognize it in its constitution. In none of them is a right of action 


same way. “They would stand by their race,” as Mr, James T. Brady 
once said, in a speech before the war, when Northern ,Democrats were |“, aks ; tl enti 4H 

. . : | citizen asked to rely on the conscientiousness o » Povernor the 
trembling lest the Southern blacks should break loose, come North, ‘ f the governor, or of thi 


and eat them all up. The negro would, when pursued by a mob, avoid 


one another’s heads a good deal, knows little either of history or human 
nature. There will prevail at the South for a long time to come a good 
deal of envy, hatred, and malice towards the colored population, and they 


considered sufficient for a man’s security; in none of them is any white 


mayor, or of the sheriff for protection against fraud or violence. Each 
. . . ” ss ./man is in all of them armed with the right to he . ee 
“the guardians of the public peace” as vigilantly as he would any of _ | to help to turn the vover- 
the pack at his heels, We grant that under the State law and under | 
the Federal law he would have his remedy against all his assailants. 
He could sue them either civilly or criminally, or both, for assault and 


nor, or sheriff, or mayor, out of office if he does not do his duty. It 
may be said that resident aliens and women do not possess this right, 
and yet enjoy reasonable security. But if the population hated aliens 
as in China or Japan, or as the negroes are hated at the South, they 
would not enjoy reasonable security without the protection of their 


battery, or assault and false imprisonment, or for a felonious assault. 
If his house was burnt or his furniture damaged by a popular rising, 
he could sue the county for damages. He might get a verdict, and he 
might not. We will suppose that he would; but which of us would 
live in any community where this was our main reliance for protection 


own governments, and it is happily still the custom for white men to 
consider to some extent, at least, the griefs and wrongs of white women 
as their own, 


against mob violence? Which of us would keep our families in a town 


In a country in which officers are not chosen by the popular yote 
the idea of responsibility to the public is, of course, weak. 


in which not only we were objects of popular odium, but in which, if 5 : Each of 
an attempt were made to mob us, we might expect to see the wales ficial thinks of what his superior will say rather than of what the 
man who patrolled our street taking the first pop at us with his revol- community will say, and the exclusion of any particular class from the 
ver, or the sheriff of the county heading a party charged with the duty 
of ramming in our front door ? 


franchise there of course makes little, if any, difference, in official eyes, 
between its claims to protection and those of yoters. But our officials 


When the Freedmen’s Bureau bill and the civil rights bill were | 4 all accustomed by long usage to consider themselves the servants 
first talked of, one of the strongest arguments used againet them by their | of the voting population, and to look to it for reward and punishment, 
opponents was that they were unnecessary, that “ the laws of political | and the exclusion of a man from its ranks, therefore, inevitably weakens 
economy” would eventually secure protection for the negroes from their the official respect for his rights, 

white neighbors themselves without any interference on the part of the | What has happened at Memphis is but a fair sample of scenes 
Federal Government. Nagmatter how much their old masters might | which we may often expect to Witness at the South as soon as the Fed 
dislike them, the necessity of employing them, of relying on them for | eral troops cease to do police duty, In our opinion nobody will suffer 
prosperity and comfort, would sooner or later make the relations of the | so little from these outrages as the negroes themselves. The killing of a 
two races, if not cordial, at least amicable. The negro had only to | few men or the sacking of a few houses is, after all, comparatively a smal! 
wait a little and all would be right by-and-by. We always thought | matter; but the spectacle of the officers of the law either looking 
there was something in this argument, but we nevertheless always | quietly on at such outrages, or aiding and abetting in them, is a great 
considered it a most ridiculous argument when addressed to the blacks | matter. It was the utter loss of all respect for individual rights which 
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pro-slavery mobs were allowed to work at the South before the rebel- 
lion which made the rebellion possible, and there is no part of the 
Union which is not concerned now in having every man everywhere 
armed with every means of protecting himself with which legislation 
can supply him. 


OUR SYSTEM OF LEGISLATION. 

Tue Legislature of this State, at its last session, hastily passed an act 
imposing a tax of one-half to one per cent. upon the gross amount of 
Nobody 
among the classes affected by this enactment heard or suspected of the 
pendency of any such measure until it had passed into a law, and the 
Legislature had adjourned, There is not the least reason to doubt that | 
the Legislature passed the bill, and the governor signed it, without at 
all comprehending its effect. 


all brokers and auctioneers’ sales of foreign merchandise, 


There is a very general and very absurd 
prejudice against brokers, which is fostered by the discreditable attacks 
of the press upon * middlemen” and “ speculators,” and when a draft 
of this bill was sent up to Albany, as it undoubtedly was by some out- 
sider, the honorable member to whom it was entrusted congratulated 
himself, we dare say, upon the happy thought of making these obnox- 
ious classes pay handsomely towards the expenses of the State. Such 
a trifle asthree-quarters of one per cent. would surely not be felt by 
these men, rolling in wealth, as brokers are universally supposed to be. 
Prohably the only doubt that troubled the minds of the majority was, 
whether they were justified in making the tax so small. 

Yet the fact is, that no broker receives more than one per cent. on 
his sales, while the heaviest business is done for one-half, and a very 
large business at one-quarter of one percent. This law, therefore, is 
equivalent to an income tax of from fifty to three hundred per cent. on 
the gross receipts of brokers in foreign merchandise. This is not taxa- 
tion—it is confiscation. 

Only one thing was left for the Legislature to do, in order that it 
might reach the climax of absurdity, and that thing was done, if we 
The bill 
did not state, it is said, the object to which the tax is to be applied, | 
and is, therefore, unconstitutional. 


may rely upon the version of the law which we have seen. 


The Legislature has thus obtained 
for itself all the discredit of passing an odious measure without really | 
succeeding in raising a penny of income for the State. 

We leave to other journals the office of denouncing the members of 
the Legislature for their individual action, and of insinuating that their 
motives were corrupt. We do not ourselves place the least faith in 
such charges. There is no reason to believe that a single member of 
the Legislature fully comprehended the nature and consequences of the | 
bill. If the minority had done so, they would surely have notified 
some of the New York brokers of its character, 
ble to 


measure, applying, as it 


It is almost impossi- 
such a 
The 


idea, broached in a certain paper which kept two correspondents at 


for the of 


does, to all dealers of a certain class. 


conceive of any corrupt motive passage 


Albany last winter, neither of whom. had brains enough to expose this 
bill before its passage, that Boston or Philadelphia merchants devised 
it as a means for ruining the trade of this city, is too ridiculous to need 
comment. Men of business do not go into such long-headed schemes 
of villainy in the vague hope of picking up a few grains of prosperity 
out of their neighbors’ ruin. 

The obvious fact is, that this gigantic blunder, involving a tax of 
millions of dollars, is the fruit of ignorance and haste. 
be drawn from it is, that our system of legislation needs reform, so as 
to secure to it those elements of accuracy, forethought, and delibera- 
tion which it now lacks altogether. And the first requisite to such a 
reform appears to us to be the establishment of a permanent council of 
legislation, as suggested by John Stuart Mill and others. 

This council should, of course, have no legislative powers. It 
But eve ry 
project of a law should be referred to it to be put into proper shape. 
It should report e 


should not have the right of originating or rejecting laws. 


very back to the legislature, reduced to 


measure 
simple and grammatical language, conformed to a uniform standard of 
legislative style. It should suggest to the legislature the supertluity of 
clauses which reiterate old law, and the objectionableness of clauses 
which contravene natural justice; but should nevertheless report them 


back for the final action of the legislature. It should prepare and 


The Nation. 


The moral to 


7 


) 


~ 


O14 


1 


publish daily, through the session, an abstract of the measures intro 


duced. The legislature should not be allowed to pass any measure 
without first submitting it to this council, although it should have 
power to re quire a report by a certain day. 

This council being permanent, the legislature might, and doubtless 


often would, refer to it bills of great length, to be reported upon at a 


subsequent session. Such large undertakings as the Political, Civil, 


and Penal Code, for example, will always be too much for a single ses- 
sion of the legislature, so long as the members feel bound 
every line with their own eyes, and to judge of each 


to eXamine 


with their 


But after such bills had been thoroughly examined and revised 


it own 


minds. 
by a council, such as we have described, no sensible legislator would 
hesitate, having made up his mind upon the general priaeiples in- 
volved, to vote in reliance upon the judgment of the council in respect 
to matters of detail. 


The council might, perhaps, be allowed to rt] 


co fu 


out, through the governor or by direct report, such statutes as had be 


ier, and to point 


come obsclete or incongruous with the existing state of affairs, fo 
peal by the legislature. 


» + 


ee 
Such suggestions are of a different 


from projects of new affirmative action, which we should not 


nature 
think it 
expedient for the council as such to propose, lest the jealousy of the 
legislature should be excited, and the usefulness of the council be 
marred in its primary work as a revising body. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
be held in this State in 1867. 


a constitutional convention will 
We broach this subject thus early for 


the purpose of giving time for discussion, and of impressi 


our con- 
victions upon the public mind at a time when its sense of wrong may 


awaken in it some interest in those abstract que arc 
palatable to business men in general, though of tremendous importance 


in their practical results. 


stions which 


so Uunh- 


BETROTHED ANEW, 

THE sunlight fills the trembling air 
And balmy days their guerdons bring ; 
The Earth again is young and fair 


And amorous with musky Spring. 


The golden nurslings of the May 
In splendor strew the spangled green, 

And hues of tender beauty play, 
Entangled where the wil 


lows | an. 


Mark how the rippled ow 


What 
And hark, the songsters come and go, 
And trill 


currents f 


) } 
iustres on the 


» meadows lie! 


between the earth and sky 


led 


i 


is 1 


hat the years had t 


Or borne afar our blissful youth * 
Such joys are all about us spread, 
We know the whisper was not truth. 


The birds, 


Sing every carol that they sung 


that break from grass and grove, 


When first our veins were rich with ] 


iove 


And May her mantle round us flan; 


O fresh-lit dawn! immortal life! 





© Earth’s betrothal, sweet and true, 

With whose delights our souls are rife 
And aye their vernal vows renew! 

Then, darling, walk with me this morn: 
Let 


These violets, within them worn, 


your brown tresses drink its sheen ; 


Of floral fays shall make you queen. 


What though there comes a time of pain 
When autumn winds forebode deca 
The da 


t fabled time is far 


>) 
¥s of love are born 


again, 





away ! 
And never seemed the land so fair 

As now, nor birds such notes to sing, 
Since first within your shining hair e 
I wove the blossoms of the Spring. 


EDMUND C, 


i 


STEDMAN. 
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as gold leaf), and then the greater part of the original charge of gas would 
last for an indefinite period, as there would be no leakage whatever, and no 
gas would be lost except the quantity that might be allowed to escape in 
the descents. Of course it would not be possible to keep going any longer 
than gas and ballast hold out ; but no more could a locomotive keep going 
any longer than fuel and water hold out. The ship would be able to stop 
regularly and lay in a supply of gas and sand. The cheapness of the motive 
power would be an immense advantage. Nothing could be cheaper than 
gravitation! When the model was on exhibition in Washington an army 
otlicer walked into the room and enquired, What’s the motor, sir? Gravi- 
tation, sir. He turned round and walked out without saying one word. 
But simple and plain as the invention seemed, no invention that had ever 
been made would appear greater in the results of its practical application 
than thidof the flying ship. It would revolutionize all travel and all trans- 
portation ; its effects would be felt in every field of activity ; indeed it was 
the greatest invertion of the century, if not the greatest that had ever been 
made in the whole history of the race. 

This account of the new conveyance is pretty nearly the same that the 
inventor will doubtless give gladly to any visitor of small knowledge in 
aerostation. For our own part, being in that category, we may confess that 
we almost half believed, and we fully hoped, that the coming trial-trip 
may be successful, and that this marvel may speedily go into that class 
of scientific miracles which daily repetition makes commonplace. The list 
is a long one of those romantic wonders to which, after science has killed 
them, science gives again a sort of galvanized life ; and what finer revival of 
the prince’s carpet could be asked than that a piece of pongee silk should 
carry us to Europe through the upper air? 


——______—$_ <> e—————————— 


THE POPULAR INDULGENCE OF MORAL OENSORSHIP. 


Let a man set up for a judge of dress and equipage, of dinners and 


domestic architecture; let him put himself forward at all conspicuously as | 
an arbiter elegantium and an authority in upper-tendom, and see what al 
swarm of hornets he will raise about his ears! Him the daily papers, him | 
the weekly ditto, him the illustrated monthlies, will abuse. Let him takea | 


higher flight and attempt to communicate tothe public his foreign expe. 
rience in matters of art, or guide it in the appreciation of our home per- 
formances; his unpopularity will be more limited, but none the less in- 
tense. Or suppose that his tastes are literary instead of artistic,and that 


he exerts himself to aid in the formation of a higher standard of literary 
criticism ; his attempts to expose ignorance and correct bad taste will be at- | 


tributed to envy, self-conceit—any motive but a good one. The political 
student may be inclined to attribute all this to the social workings of de- 
mocracy. The people, it may be said, being all equal in theory, and toa 


great extent equal in practice, cannot brook dictation or the appearance of | 
dictation on any subject from one of themselves. Indeed, it has been often | 


charged against democracy by its enemies, and sometimes admitted by its 
friends, that on this very account it is unfavorable to the thorough pursuit 
and development of any high specialty. 

But if we turn our eyes to another quarter we behold an equally marked 
indulgence for the self-constituted lecturer. Any person that can put 


together passably grammatical sentences in a tolerably flowing style, may | 


set up for a moral reformer, or at least a moral essayist. It seems to be at 
once the easiest and the most popular form of declamation and platitude. 
It seems to be quite within the province and ability of any respectable 


American man or woman to advise his or her fellows on the greater and the | 
lesser ethics. Monkeys in a menagerie have been observed at feeding-time 
to steal one another's provender, instead of being content each with his own, 


causing thereby no small waste of nwtriment ; and, in like manner, those of 
our population who take an interest in ethical questions appear bent on 
correcting their neighbors, possibly with a corresponding waste of morals, 
Now, the first thing that strikes us here is a startling inconsistency. If 
there is anything that requires special preparation and study, if there is 
anything for which we won't say an average man or woman, but a man or 
woman considerably above the average, taken at random, is not fit, it is lec- 
turing on ethics. Any person, of fair natural presence and a disposition not 
essentially vulgar, may qualify himself for a small Pelham or amateur mas- 
ter of the ceremonies by a few years’ residence abroad, limiting his “abroad” 


to a very few places. Art criticism is capable of being made something very 


magnificent, but the ordinary run of it does not demand any very intense 
course of study. If the critic has as much aptitude for art as would lave 
sutliced to make him a respectable third or fourth-rate artist, and as much 
leisure as will enable him to read the standard manuals and turn himself 
loose for a season in some good foreign gallery, he may acquit himself toler- 
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ably in his vocation. Literary criticism demands something more. To make 
a reviewer worth the name, one should have a good liberal education and 
be somewhat of a scholar. Yet the warmest friends of literary criticism 
(and we profess to be among them) could not fairly ask more for it than that 
it should be put on a level with ethical. For, of a truth, ethical criticism, 
to possess any value, demands a very thorough and elaborate preparation on 
the critic’s part. He need not be a theologian—perhaps, on some accounts, 
he is better for not being one—but he should have some (and more than a 
little) historical knowledge of theology. His direct subject he should have 
studied historically, geographically, and metaphysically. Among other little 
trifles of which he should be master is political economy ; for there are some 
real and many apparent conflicts between the principles of the two sciences, 
and it is a nice matter to reconcile them or decide which must yield to the 
other. Finally, he should have a fair share Of social knowledge and practical 
experience among various sorts of people, else will he be as likely to blunder 
as an engineer or mechanician who has only studied pure mathematics. A 
professor of cusuixstry—as some of the old European universities still call 
moral philosophy—ought to be one of the first men in the country ; and the 
amateur dabbler in the business ought first to make sure that he possesses 
some extra qualifications for the task. Take, forinstance, the extent and lim- 
its of the connection between public and private morality. Say how far there 
is danger to individual morals from the political corruption of this State ; or 
the success of certain scandalous journals, a fact so difficult to account for 
by natural causes that we know perfectly sane and well-educated men who 
seriously attribute it to direct diabolical agency. These are problems calcu 
lated to tax to their utmost the learning and intellect of the student and 
philosopher; and it is but fair to add that our volunteer casuists generally 
fight shy of them. But take the pet theme of extravagance, especially 
female extravagance ; how much rubbish is printed aboat it every day! 


We suspect that a good deal of our lay preaching is due to emulation of 
the professional performances in the same field. If a minister may lecture 
his congregation on their duties at least once a Sunday, why may not some 
of the congregation try their hand on week-days? Because there are many 
salient differences in the two cases. First, the majority of sermons are not 
printed. Then the day is properly devoted to thetheme. However eommon- 
place it may seem to tell the people week after week that virtis est bonu res, 
yet while there are so many ready: to insinuate, if not openly to assert, that 
citium est melior res, it is well that poor Virtue should have a day to herself. 


Above all, the mere position of the preacher as pastor of his flock involves 
the assumption that he is qualified to give them advice on ethical matters. 
Though his original specialty be that of theologian, yet in all well-regulated 
communities he has a co-ordinate (for we will not allow it to be a subordi- 
nate) specialty, that of moralist. Therefore, while a goodly part of our pulpit 
| discourses in most denominations will always be doctrinal, it is but right 


that about an equal number should be moral. It is part of the preacher's 
| business that they should be. 

Do we, then, conclude that none but preachers and professors should open 
their mouths and their pens on moral subjects? By no means; these ques- 
tions should be largely treated of in our press, but sceptically rather than 
didacticailly—in other words, by discussion rather than by homily. Any 
newspaper article on a moral theme, if it is not published merely as “ pad- 
ding,” or for the less innocent purpose of making a sensation, may do good, 
inasmuch as it provokes argument from correspondents and contempora- 


ries, and causes the subject to be presented in various lights. Our objec- 
tion is to those essayists and lecturers who, on the strength of a little su- 
perficial smartness and plausibility of style, affect to speak ex cathedra on all 
matters coming under the broad head of morals, from the minor courtesies 
of life up to transcendental ethics. 


| Fine Arts. 


THE FORTY-FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Mr. @. C. LAMBprn has a picture in the North Gallery, No. 196, which is 
| very pleasant to see. It is not only the best picture by him that we have 


seen, it is free from faults which have disfigured others, and is good in some 
ways in which his work has often been deficient. It is very simple in sub- 
ject: a little girl who has skated all the way home from school, and has 
fallen asleep in an arm-chair; she is all dressed in her red and black out-of. 
| door dress, her skates hang on the arm of the chair, and her strapped books 


| and one of her red gloves have fallen at her feet. And this little picture 
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very unpretending, undoubtedly a portrait, expressing no sentiment but the 
simplest, having sufficient technical merit to pass with credit the competi 
tive examination of this exhibition, is a picture of a certain importance. It 
is a success in that it is in all respects what it was intended to be. This is 
1¢ two other pictures by Mr. Lambdin, No. 
388, “Compensation,” and No. 415, “ At the Front.” 


much less completely true of tl 


These pictures, and 
especially the former, are of a sort which are nothing if not expressional. 
But Mr. Lambdin has chosen quiet attitude and absolutely no gesture that 
can speak, and he has as yet shown no power to paint an expressive face, 
a face full of emotion. The sentiment of “Compensation” is healthy and 
true enough; the same young officer who, two years ago, in a companion 
picture was having his sword consecrated with kisses, is at home, recover 
ing from wounds; he sits in his invalid’s chair by the open window, and 
looks lovingly at the young lady who kissed the sword and is now standing 
by the window side. Itisa great deal better work than the former one. 
But to save such a picture from the limbo of the commonplace, there is 
needed either great power of conception of the scene and the characters, or 
else such singular technical excellence as makes Meissonier, for instance, an 
artist of deserved fame. The scene Mr. Lambdin has wished to paint is one 
wholly worth representing ; but the question about the scene as represented 
will be whether the story is forcibly, truly, exhaustively told, as well as 
whether it is worth telling at all. There are myriads of modern love poems 
very poor, although the people who wrote them had truly loved, and were 
in earnest When the songs were written. There is one Browning found to 
write fifty, all good ; one Béranger to write hundreds, all good. You may 
be a much better man than Béranger, and love much more purely and last 
ingly, and not be 


able to write quite so well about love. Nor is it any dis 


grace not to have the golden gift, nor any trouble if one is not trying too 
hard to get it, nor deluding himself into the belief that he has got it. All 
of which has this application : that Mr. Lambdin, with all his evident right- 
ness of fecling and gentleness of nature, has hitherto wholly failed to paint 
truly poetical pictures, until he tried a very simple order of poetry in his 
story about the tired little girl, and succeeded. It is his suecess in this that 
seems to promise that he will succeed in other and higher themes. But his 
execution must be greatly improved, and the smeary look of his pictures 
once for all changed. Nothing important is gained by his present system of 
laying color, and much is lost. In this, indeed, as in other respects, the 
first-named picture is better than others. The little girl’s head is painted 
in Mr. Lambdin’s work; but the 
carved chair and the screen, which Willems would have delighted to paint 
accurately and minutely, Mr. Lambdin does not seem to like well enough to 
let us see them plainly. 

Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s picture, ‘ 


for thought, and will leave his critics speculating and wondering over ques 


with a certain decision not often seen 


Drifting,” No. 375, affords much material 


tions which will not be answered until next fall’s or next spring’s pic- 


tures come to answer them. What has he had in view 


What good thing is he seeking ? 


in his recent 
We think it is doing him only 
justice to assume that he has some very definite end in view. 


work ? 
This picture 
for him, is a beautiful composition, very delicate in its 
lines, very refined in much of the drawing ; 


is unusually large 
it is painted almost entirely in 
shadowless color, all concern with the monster chiaro-scuro being abandoned ; 
yes, Mr. Ilennessy is in pursuit of something. Whether that something is at 
tuinment of real strength of color and design—perhaps in out of the way 
developments—or whether it is only imitation of certain tendencies of some 
modern European artists we might name, time only will show. Meantime 
*“ Drifting” is a very pleasant canvas to study, though hardly a finished pic 
ture, we think. The 
larger picture was enough to have sent this year; a sufficient indication of 
the good things which it tells us are to come. 


No. 305, “In Memoriam,” is of much less value. 


Mr. 8. J. Guy is one of our very few figure painters of any merit, and at 
every exhibition we look for his pictures with hope—hope that they will give 
signs of steady progress and of real excellence at last. 


This is not always 
gratified. 


It seems, indeed, that the painters who are ahead of him now are 
progressing faster than he. But, as he sends only one little picture this 
year, and never more than two or three, all very small, it may well be that 
he does work of which the world knows nothing; of which, if something 
should be better than what he exhibits, it would not be surprising. No. 
245, The Alphabet,” is not one of those pictures which are best worth 
study, 

We do not remember pictures by Mr. M. Lander before, but his water 
color drawing, “Interruption,” No. 102, shows a certain rapid skill anda 
very unusual dexterity in the use of water-color. The subject is nothing, 
but it is probable that Mr. Lander can draw, and perhaps there will be more 
of his work to he seen hereafter. 
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There are, despite of the hanging committee, some representatives of that 


class of figure pictures which a beholder may laugh at or mourn over, as he 
thinks them the more amusing or discouraging. Mr. Stearns, for instance 
is an academician, an officer of the Academy, as the catalogue sets forth. 
His picture called ‘‘ The Studio,” 


stage of pupilage. 


No. 261, indicates no advance beyond the 
There is worse work than this; there are several degrees 
or stages below it; but this remains wholly without value. It is accurately 
to be described as beginners’ work. 


tree 


His life-size portrait with peach 
last year, bad as it was, was better than this. The picture is hung on the 
line, having fairly beaten the hanging committee, whose victory ¢ 
this year is not complete. 


n the line 
Mr. Fritz Meyer has six works on exhibition ; two of these are partially of 
figure subjects ; both are worthy of severer reprobation than critical writing 
ought to lend itself to. The proper award for such work is simply rejection 
and forgetfulness, and the latter would be assured by the painter's rapidly 
growing disgust with his work. 

Mr. G. W. Flag has touched bottom in his picture 
Note,” No. 108 


The Suspicious 
Neither this nor those last before mentioned are proper 
subjects for criticism, but are beyond its bounds, needing, as we have said, 
rejection and oblivion only. 
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» Communism and general intelligence. 


Terms, free—or one dollar to those who choose to pay 
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MEMOIRS OF F THE RT. HON, RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERI 
y. 3 i i loork, With Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds 2 vols. crown 
One « most brilliant eraphies in English literature. It is the life ofa wi 
tter vit,and fewof Tom Moore's most sparkling poems are more brilliant and 
nating than this biography.""—London Atheneu 
AUS PUBLISHED BY WIDDLETON: 
LO! IAC AULAY'’S SPEECHES \ handsom ibrary i 
ne complete rit from the standatd authority, é 
I the whole of the orator’s course it ( 
mn mrical ord 2 vols. crown 0 S400 
LY TOUN'’S LAYS OF SCOTTISH CAVALIERS A handsome crown Svo. $2 2 
BON AULTIER BOOK OF BALLADS. By Professor Ayroun. With illus 
1m 
1] RANCIS’S OLD NEW YORK: on, REMINISCENCES OF THE Past SIXTY YEAL 
rof Dr. Francis. By Henry T. Tr RMAN, Svo. With steel portrait 
RI ELD'S PHYSIOGNOMY, With 530i ions, showing resemblances 
him bs { ciotl £3 00 
I pris ) Books s i r pt of price the P 
‘ > . P 7 ‘ 4 . 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALES. 
fhe Oncida Communists publish at Wallingford, Conn., i weekly paper called 
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trading on a currency which is not th ' na ry MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPA! y 


Lf 
panic in England nee yt involve a1 | he t ‘ COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 3 ; STREET 
time we shall not 
It must be expected tl 
100.00 
: ; ‘ 
American secur ia : —_ ee 
4 . a. es . . , ‘ i » ANI N IPLI 3. FSS0.040 
cotton> breadstuits, and produce will b ked ; hat nse 
heavy shipments of atior I CIES OF INSUI } AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY 
these changes sterling bills have lay advanced to 109 nd ld to} iont i Favorable Terms. 
Gold would rise still higher but rthe appr v veri EDWARD A. STANSBURY 
ment. Mr. McCulloch i ni ns on th : os ABRAM M. KIRBY, \ 
: : : R. THOMAS, Secretary 
ket in the event of a speculative moy for the ». A further 
in cotton would seem probable, as even at prese Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pink StReEET, New Yo 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP 


shipped except at a heavy loss. Breadstuffs are not moving at a 
so disproportionately high is the price here that we have been 


from France some flour which has paid a very fair profit to the importers 
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WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first 


clases makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the | 


public as being unsurpassed in every quality found io a 
first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicaeo, I11, 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.”’ 
Pronounced “ tue Best’ by the most renowned artists. 
“Superior in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 
yance of finish.’ Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 


WM. B. BRADBURY. 


corner of Crosby. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash 


jugton Street, N. Y. 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 
in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate,and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 


| 
| 


UPRIGHT 


advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their | 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- | 


ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—7ribune, 


.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 weaieratys..:. N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. we 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1847, 
BY E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 
Al Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
Forty. 

Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston proposes con- 
ducting it upon, we are induced to recommend his estab- 
lishment for the treatment of Chronic Diseases of various 
kinds. We believe it contains all the advantages of 
similar cetablishments, and have confidence in the skill 
and judgment, experience and prudence, of Dr, D. to 
direct the application of the various remedial se®&tment 

-ording to the exigencies of the indiv idual tases, 
= c. Warren, M.D., John Ware, M.D., 

Geo. Hayward, M.D., J. M. Warren. 
Edw. Reynolds, M.D., M. I. Perry, 
Jacob Bigelow. M.D., J. Homans, M.D. 
ron, February 2, 1548, 
Bese iasenee- New York, Willard Parker, M.D. 
Brooklyn, C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
AND 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 
DESCRIPTION. 


OF EVERY 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 





| comfort of those who may favor us with their patronage. 


The Nation. 


POULTNEY | 
NORMAL ACADEMY, 


A FIRST-CLASS 





BOARDING SEMINARY FOR YOUNG MEN 


| 


| 
| 


AND BOYS. } 


Soard, washing, fuel, lights, and superior rooms, newly 
furnished throughout, at reasonable rates. 


Young men may study the 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE COURSE, 

Mathematics, English Branches, Sciences, Music, Paint- 

ing, Drawing, French, or they may prepare for College. 

THE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ABOUT SEPT. 1, 1866. 
Send for a circular. 


For rvoms or admission, address 


J. H. LANSLEY, 


PoULTNEY, VERMONT. 


SUMMER HOME! 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


NORMAL 
POULTNEY, 


THE ACADEMY, 


VT. 


This Institution will be opened for Summer Boarders 


the first week in July, and continue open about two 


months. It is a substantial brick building, in thorough | 
repair, every room having been newly painted, papered, | 
and furnished. 

The Tasie will be furnished with a choice variety of 
fresh and desirable viands, selected with great care to | 
promote health and comfort. 

A Livery STABLE is attached for the accommodation of 
guests, 

The Village of Pou.tngy is beautifully situated, sixty 
miles north of Troy, among the green hills of Vermont, 
and is celebrated for its pleasant drives, pure water, and 
healthful atmosphere. Two fine Lakes, near by, afford | 


rare opportunities for fishing parties. 


We shall spare no pains or expense to enhance the 


Rates of Board reasonable and accommodations supe- 


| rior. 


9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York, 
cer” Spe cial attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
halls, and private residences, etc., etc. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 
Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are map +) gaa 
They are perfectly ary. 
They do tot lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for a descriptive Circular, 


For particulars address 
JAMES H. LANSLEY, 
Poultney, Vt. 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. JoHN PARKER, Second Avenue (Harlem) M. E. Ch., 
N. Y. City. 

Ivison, Puinngey, BLAKEMAN & Co., 48 Walker St , N. 
Y. City. 

S. R. Gray, Esq., State St., Albany, N. Y. 

Joun M. Ramsey, Esq., 91 FranklinSt., N. Y. City. 

SamvuEL J. WALLEY, Esq., 347 Second Avenue, N. Y. | 
City. 


Citizeny of Poultney and Rutland, Yt. | 
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Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


93 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
&Aeecwievrtrs€& Fe s,s 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of furnishing advice on all matters of 
location, and Desigus and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Enginecring 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX 
FRED'K C. 


VAUX, 
110 Broadway, WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 
SPRING CLOTHING! 
SPRING CLOTHING!! 
FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 
Garments made to order. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
Etc., Ete., 
AT 
FREEMAN & BURR’'S 
One Price Clothing Warehouse, 
124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, 
Opposite the Sun Building, New York. 


We are now selling a large and complete stock o 
Ready-made Clothing for Gents’ and Boys’ wear, at from 


10 to 48 per cent. below former prices. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT'S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street, New 
York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime 18 required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


T. Gc. SELLEwW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
DES K 8 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
107 FuLtTon Sr., near Nassau St., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 


WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all thelr pare. and r : hey 
have certainty of stitch on wi K of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by exanfining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 


| culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur 


nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINGC- CHINE CO., 
Strong, 806 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





